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ACCORD AT LAUSANNE 


Parley Agrees that Germany Shall 
Pay $714,000,000 as Final 
Reparations Settlement 


SECRET AGREEMENT STIRS U. S. 


Allies’ Determination to Link 
Reparations to War Debts 
Irks Congress 


A new phase in the reparations and war 
debt tangle—which for more than a decade 
has been the source of constant friction 
and ill-feeling among the nations which 
participated in the war—was reached at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, on July 9 when the 
treaty of Lausanne was signed. After 
three weeks of arduous effort, during which 
it appeared many times that the views of 
the various nations represented were im- 
possible of reconciliation, Germany’s cred- 
itors agreed to reduce reparations payments 
to a small fraction of their previous figure. 
While these payments were not completely 
wiped out, as the Germans had consistently 
demanded and hoped for, the final sum 
agreed upon is admittedly so small and the 
conditions under which future payment is 
to be made are so advantageous that there 
is but a slight possibility that future rep- 
arations payments will cause disruption to 
Germany’s finances. 


THE ACCORD 


The Lausanne settlement was admittedly 
a compromise between the French and the 
German views. Neither Premier Herriot, 
who headed the French delegation, nor 
Chancellor von Papen, who represented 
Germany, obtained all the concessions de- 
manded as the conference opened. Until 
the last few days, M. Herriot had insisted 
that his country would accept as an ir- 
reducible minimum a sum of about $952,- 
000,000 in payment of Germany’s debt. 
And until the last few days, Herr von 
Papen had held fast to his contention that 
Germany would accept an agreement pro- 
viding for payments equal to only half that 
sum, and that solely upon the condition 
that Germany was completely and finally 
exonerated of the war-guilt stain placed 
upon it by the Treaty of Versailles. Pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon both by the 
English statesman, J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who at the beginning of the conference was 
selected as its president. The final agree- 
ment provides that Germany shall pay a 
total sum of three billion gold marks, or 
approximately $714,000,000, and the war 
guilt clause remains in the Versailles 
Treaty. 


In order to prevent a severe strain upon 
German finances—a strain which that coun- 
try could under no conditions bear at the 
present time—the Lausanne treaty provides 
that no payment shall be forthcoming for 
at least three years and not then unless 
Germany has sufficiently recovered from 
the effects of the present depression. If, 
at the end of the three years, German 
finances are in a sound condition, govern- 
ment bonds bearing interest at five per 
cent will be sold to cover the reparations 
payment. Germany will thus be obliged 
to contribute a small sum each year to 
cover the interest on these bonds and to 
provide for their retirement. All the bonds 


(Concluded on page 7) 





NORMAN THOMAS 








Norman Thomas Seeks Large Socialist Vote 
in Election Next November 


It is the general rule for a candidate 
running for political office to be supremely 
confident of his ability to win over all 
other opponents in an election. Whether 
he believes it or not, and he nearly always 
does, a candidate must do all in his power 
to convince the public that he simply can- 
not lose. That is good political practice. 
All candidates claim the election before 
even a single ballot has been cast. One 
rarely hears of a Democrat or a Republican 
conceding victory to his adversary before 
the day of election. 

However, in the coming presidential 
election there is one candidate who will 
not adhere to this rule. Norman Thomas, 
the Socialist nominee for the presidency, 
does not expect to be elected, and knows 
full well that he has not one chance in a 
million of succeeding President Hoover in 
March, 1933. He will readily admit this. 
Yet, he will make the race for office, will 
campaign as vigorously and will argue his 
cause as ardently as any other candidate. 
Norman Thomas is fighting for a principle 
—not for a political office. He does not 
believe that our present system of govern- 
ment is sound, and he would, if given the 
opportunity, substitute Socialism for what 
we now possess. He is asking the voters 
to support him in a long uphill fight. He 
sincerely believes that some day Socialism 


will come to America. He believes he is 


preparing the way. 


In 1928 Norman Thomas was also a 
candidate for the presidency. He made 
the same fight then that he is making this 
year. He won the support of a small num- 
ber of voters, some 267,000. He received 
very scanty backing in comparison, for in- 
stance, to 1912 when the party amassed a 
total of 900,000 votes. The Socialist cause 
was at a low point in 1928. 


But Mr. Thomas is convinced that 1932 
will tell a different story. He feels that 
the depression has set great numbers of 
Americans to thinking about their govern- 
ment. He believes that thousands of them, 
after having carefully thought the matter 
over, will reach the conclusion that So- 
cialism must replace Capitalism if this 
country is ever to emerge from the dol- 
drums. He will earnestly strive to con- 
vince the voters of this. 

Without doubt, Norman Thomas is the 
man best qualified to carry on this work. 
He is the power of his party, and is highly 
respected by millions who do not subscribe 
to his political doctrines. He is learned, 
shrewd, a deep student of government, 
and a convincing speaker. He is a leader, 
but at present a leader in a cause which 
has no hope. 


DISSENTING PARTIES 
ACTIVE IN CAMPAIGN 


Minority Groups Hope to Register 
Protest Vote Against Regular 
Parties in Fall 


SOCIALIST PLATFORM PRESENTED 


But Many Would Prefer Plat- 
forms Urged by Hutch- 
ins and Butler 


With this country definitely committed 
to a system of government under the dom- 
ination of two major political parties it is 
of course certain that the coming election 
will be essentially a battle between Repub- 
licans and Democrats. However, when the 
voter goes to the polls in November he will 
not be limited to the choice of only Re- 
publican or Democratic candidates. There 
will be several other tickets in the field rep- 
resenting dissenting minorities — political 
groups which have no hope of coming into 
power but which are desirous of register- 
ing a vote of protest against the present 
administration and its only alternative, the 
Democratic Party. For instance, the So- 
cialist Party has launched the candidacy of 
Norman Thomas of New York and James 
H. Maurer of Pennsylvania for president 
and vice-president; the Workers (Commu- 
nist) Party has put forward William Z. 
Foster of New York and James W. Ford, a 
Negro, and the Prohibition Party has en- 
tered the names of William D. Upshaw of 
Georgia and Frank S. Regan of Illinois. 


MINORITY VOICES 


Any one of these minority groups may 
be supported by the voter who does not 
wish to align himself with either the Re- 
publicans or the Democrats. But it is not 
expected that they will draw many voters 
away from the regular parties. There are 
many who will vote for the Republican or 
the Democratic ticket although they would 
prefer more liberal platforms such as those 
proposed by President Robert M. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago and President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity, to which reference will be made 
later. 

The strongest minority party in the elec- 
tion will in all probability be the Socialist 
Party. In 1928, with Norman Thomas as 
candidate, it polled 267,835 votes. It ex- 
pects, with the aid of the depression, greatly 
to increase that vote this year. It has 
adopted a strong platform and has gained 
the support of the League for Independent 
Political Action, a liberal group under the 
leadership of Dr. John Dewey of Colum- 
bia University, which hopes to start a third 
party in 1936. 

It will be interesting to watch the Social- 
ist Party in the coming election. Has the 
depression resulted in an increase in radi- 
calism or does an overwhelming majority 
of the people still feel that Republican or 
Democratic leadership is the best? This 
question will be answered in November but 
the fact that it can be asked at the pres- 
ent time makes it desirable to give some 
attention to the platform adopted by the 
Socialist Party at its convention in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, during the latter part 
of May. The important provisions follow: 


A Federal appropriation of $5,000,000,000 
for immediate relief of those in need. 

A Federal appropriation of $5,000,000,000 
for public works and roads, reforestation, slum 
clearance, etc. 
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The 6 hour day and the 5 day week with- 
out a reduction of wages. 

A compulsory system of unemployment in- 
surance based on contributions by the Gov- 
ernment and by employers. 

Old age pensions for men and women 60 
years of age and over. 

Protection to farmers and small home own- 
ers against mortgage foreclosures and a mora- 
torium on sales for non-payment of taxes by 
destitute farmers and unemployed workers. 

Public ownership and democratic control of 
mines, forests, oil, and power resources; pub- 
lic utilities dealing with light and power, 
transportation and communication, and all 
other basic industries. 

Socialization 
of our credit 
and _— currency 
system and the 
establishment of 
a unified bank- 
ing system, be- 
ginning with the 
complete gov- 
ernmental acqui- 
sition of the 
Federal Reserve 
Banks and the 
extension of the 
services of the 
postal savings 
banks to cover 
all departments 
of the banking 
business and the 
transference of 
this department 
of the post-of- 
fice to a Gov- 
ernment - owned 
banking corpor- 
ation. 

Steeply  in- 
creased inherit- 
ance taxes and 
income taxes on 
the higher in- 
comes and es- 
tates of both 
corporations and 
individuals. The 


taxation of all ROBERT M. 
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quishment of American extraterritorial privi- 
leges. 

The complete independence of the Philip- 
pines. 

Prohibition of the sale of munitions to for- 


eign powers. 
DR. HUTCHINS 


Aside from the Socialist Party other mi- 
nority voices have been heard and other 
programs have been urged for adoption. 
There are two which claim particular at- 
tention, because they have been advanced 
by prominent leaders of thought. The 
one advocated by Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of 
the University 
of Chicago, was 
intended for 
the attention of 
Democrats and 
the other, com- 
ing from Nich- 
olas Murray 
Butler, _ presi- 
dent of Colum- 
bia University, 
New York, was 
directed to Re- 
publicans. Each 
of these uni- 
versity _ presi- 
dents urged his 
party to adopt 
a platform 
which he felt 
was needed to 
cope with ex- 
isting condi- 


tions. Neither 
is so radical as 
the Socialist 
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document but 


HUTCHINS 
each demands 





government se- 





curities. 

The reduction of tax burdens by a shift from 
taxes on farm property to taxes on incomes, 
inheritances, excess profits and other similar 
forms of taxation. 

Increased Federal and State subsidies to 
road building and educational and social serv- 
ices for rural communities. 

The acquisition by bona fide codperative 
societies and by governmental agencies of grain 
elevators, stockyards, packing houses, and 
warehouses and the conduct of these services 
on a nonprofit basis. The encouragement of 
farmers’ codperative societies and of consum- 
ers’ codperatives in cities with a view of elim- 
inating the middleman. 

The socialization of Federal land banks and 
the extension by these banks of long-term 
credit to farmers at low rates of interest. 

Social insurance against losses due to ad- 
verse weather conditions. 

Proportional representation. 

Direct election of the president and vice- 
president. 

The initiative and referendum. 

An amendment to the Constitution to make 
constitutional amendments less cumbersome. 

Abolition of the power of the Supreme 
Court to pass upon the constitutionality of 
legislation enacted by Congress. 

Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, plac- 
ing the liquor industry under government 
ownership and control with the right of local 
option in each state to maintain prohibition 
within its own borders. 

Federal legislation to guarantee freedom of 
speech, press and assembly. 

The abolition of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, outlawing of yellow dog contracts and 
laws to enforce the rights of workers to or- 
ganize into unions. Legislation for the pro- 
tection of aliens from being excluded from 
this country or from citizenship or from be- 
ing deported because of their political, eco- 
nomic or social beliefs. 

The enforcement of constitutional guaran- 
ties of economic, political and legal equality 
for the Negro. The enactment and enforce- 
ment of drastic anti-lynching laws. 

The reduction of armaments leading to the 
goal of total disarmament by international 
agreement if possible. The abolition of con- 
scription, of military training camps and the 
RB, 4... 

The recognition of the Soviet Union and 
the encouragement of trade and industrial re- 
lations with that country. 

The cancellation of war debts due from 
allied governments provided such cancellation 
promotes disarmament. 

The entrance of the United States into the 
World Court. 

The entrance of the United States into the 
League of Nations under conditions which will 
make it an effective instrument for world 
peace. 

The abandonment of every degree of mili- 
tary intervention by the United States in the 
affairs of other countries. The immediate 
withdrawal of military forces from Haiti and 
Nicaragua. 

The withdrawal of United States military 
and naval forces from China and the relin- 


more than is 


contained in either the Republican or 


Democratic platform. For that reason 
they are worth noting. On June 27, Dr. 
Hutchins addressed the Young Democratic 
Clubs in Chicago and offered the Demo- 
cratic Party the following platform of 500 
words: 


The Democratic platform must first pledge 
the party to the promotion of peace, the es- 
tablishment of international good-will, and 
the restoration of international trade. For 
the promotion of peace and the relief of tax- 
payers everywhere the United States should 
lead the way in disarmament with or with- 
out the codperation of other nations. We 
should adhere to the League of Nations, but 
without engaging ourselves to use the mili- 
tary or economic power of the United States 
against any other country. 

To revive international trade by restoring 
the trading capacity of Europe, we should 
declare with or without an international con- 
ference a moratorium on war debts of not 
less than 20 years. In harmony with the 
American principle of recognizing de facto 
governments, we should admit the existence 
of soviet Russia. In harmony with the best- 
established of democratic principles, we should 
revise the tariff downward, with or without 
international conferences, to permit other na- 
tions to deal with us and to relieve the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

In the second place the Democratic Party 
should deal honestly with government 
finance. It should adhere to the proposition 
that the cost of government must be distrib- 
uted in proportion to the capacity to bear it; 
that we must look to increased income and 
inheritance taxes to carry increased govern- 
mental costs; and that the public debt must 
be reduced in times of prosperity and in- 
creased, if necessary, in times of depression. 

Governmental costs can and should be re- 
duced, not by cutting down activities de- 
signed to promote the welfare of the people 
as a whole, but by progressive disarmament, 
the reduction of military and naval expenses, 
and the elimination of special favors to spe- 
cial groups. The most expensive branches of 
the government are the navy and the war 
departments and the veterans’ bureau. They 
have increased 19, 34 and 100 per cent re- 
spectively in the last five years of peace. 
They have escaped reduction for reasons 
purely political. 

Since prohibition has failed to prohibit, the 
Democratic Party should pledge itself to ask 
Congress to present to the people in any con- 
stitutional manner an amendment repealing 
the 18th Amendment. 

Finally, and the most important of all, the 
Democratic Party must reaffirm its devotion 
to the interests of the common man and de- 
clare itself ready to bring to the aid of the 
underprivileged and distressed the full re- 
sources of the federal government. No 
group may receive the favors of government 
merely because it is a group. The destitute 
must be assisted, but service in the late war 
alone cannot entitle the citizen to federal 


aid. The manufacturers must surrender, 
through the progressive reduction of the tar- 
iff, the special privileges accorded them at 
the expense of the consumer. 

Monopolies, particularly those based on 
the possession of natural resources, must sub- 
mit to governmental regulation, and if neces- 
sary, to governmental operation. In this con- 
nection the public corporations of England 
deserve the attention of the statesman. 

If it is impossible for us to have a sound 
banking system as long as bankers are actu- 
ated by the desire for personal gain, steps 
should be taken to eliminate the motive of 
private profit from banking. In the mean- 
time the limit on the postal savings banks 
should be removed and those banks should 
definitely enter all departments of the bank- 
ing business. 

The farmer should receive the assistance 
of us all through the development of an in- 
telligent allotment program, through relief 
from the tax burden on farm land, and espe- 
cially through the revision of the tariff, 
which, without assisting him, raises the price 
of everything he buys. 

To reduce the hazards and horrors of un- 
employment the members of the party in the 
states should work for compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age pensions. 

In the nation they should work for federal 
unemployment exchanges and for an adequate 
program of public works, including the elimi- 
nation of slums. And there should be no 
doubt that the party is definitely committed 
to federal relief for the unemployed in any 
form that may be necessary. 


DR. BUTLER 


On May 19, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
in an address on “The Present Crisis” be- 
fore the National Industrial Conference 
Board in New York made this comment: 


What a splendid break with tradition it 
would make if the twentieth Republican Na- 
tional Convention should take action similar 
to that taken by the sixteenth and appoint a 
committee of conference to meet a like com- 
mittee to be designated by the Democratic 
National Convention, which is to meet a few 
days later, and then take a recess to await 
the results! Suppose further that as a result 
of such conference there might be substantial 
agreement on the part of a majority of each 
of those two bodies as to declarations— 

For repeal of the eighteenth amendment, 
to restore the Federal Government to the form 
originally established by the Constitution and 
to bring the liquor traffic under effective pub- 
lic regulation and control; 

For the revision of tariff schedules through- 
out the world, in order to promote commerce, 
to reduce unemployment in the United States, 
and better to protect American agriculture, 
American industry, and American transporta- 
tion systems; 

For the immediate study of the intergov- 
ernmental obli- 
gations arising 
from the World 
War, with a 
view to their re- 
adjustment or 
cancellation, in 
order to restore 
confidence and 
to stimulate a 
revival of our 
normal agricul- 
ture, industry, 
and commerce; 


For the reor- 
ganization of 
the administra- 
tive service of 
the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the 
basis of having 
it mind its own 
clearly stated 
constitutional 
business with 
efficiency and 
economy ; 


For the con- 
servation and 
public control of 
the remaining 
natural resources 
of the Nation 
that unwarrant- 
ed privilege and 
the power of 
private interest 





NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


SSsey 


of huge and costly armaments on land, on 
sea, and in the air; 

For the immediate observance of the fun- 
damental principle that the National Budget 
should be balanced year by year and that 
new taxation, when necessary, should be laid 
in accordance with sound principles of eco- 
nomics and finance, avoiding demagoguery on 
the one hand quite as much as privilege on 
the other; 

For the study of the organization of pres- 
ent-day industry in this country to the end 
that the Federal Government may take such 
steps as are needed to set industry free to 
adjust itself to the new conditions which have 
come to pass in the world and to ensure such 
distribution of the profits of codperative en- 
terprise as shall enable consumption to keep 
pace with rapidly growing power of produc- 
tion ; 

For the immediate international study of 
the questions that relate to the world’s mon- 
etary systems, in order to determine whether 
the present gold basis is adequate and suffi- 
ciently stable; 

For the application to the basic industry 
of agriculture of the best economic knowledge 
and the widest experience of our time, in or- 
der that the new and revolutionary conditions 
which now attach to farming shall not be 
permitted longer to disorganize and discour- 
age that fundamental occupation of men; and 

For such revision of the rules and pro- 
cedure of the Senate of the United States as 
will make it no longer possible that a very 
small group who control the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, whose terms of office ex- 
pire at different times and who are chosen by 
various and widely separated constituencies, 
may deprive the Government of the United 
States, in defiance of public opinion, of its 
just place and authority in establishing and 
protecting the peace of the world... . 

These are the principal dissenting voices 
of 1932. The only one which will be con- 
tinuously heard during the campaign is 
that of Norman Thomas. The others were 
heard before the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Conventions had completed their 
platforms. They were suggestions for 
party platforms coming from liberal lead- 
ers and were not part of independent 
party movements. 

Whether a liberal third party could be 
successfully formed in this country either 
at this time or at any time in the future is 
highly problematical. Third parties have 
never been successful in the past, even 
when such popular and able leaders as 
Theodore Roosevelt and Robert M. La 
Follette headed the movements. 

The chief value of minority parties and 
minority movements seems to lie in the fact 
that after a 
time their pro- 
grams are fre- 
quently adopt- 
ed by one or 
both of the ma- 
jor parties if 
the minority 
party appears 
to be gaining in 
strength. Thus, 
it appears that 
if, in the com- 
ing election 
and during the 
next four years, 
any of these 
dissenting mi- 
norities gains 
sufficiently in 
power to influ- 
ence public 
opinion, both 
the Republican 
and Democratic 
parties may 
place in their 
1936 platforms 
planks recom- 
mended this 
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to exploit the 
public be ended; 

For the organization of a nation-wide sys- 
tem of emergency relief in the case of disas- 
ter, prolonged unemployment, or distress; 

For instant adherence to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, in accordince 
with the policy urged by every President since 
McKinley, and by every Secretary of State 
since John Hay; 

For the most complete codperation with the 
League of Nations at Geneva to the end that 
the beneficent work of consultation on the 
part of the several nations for the establish- 
ment and protection of the peace of the world 
may be steadily carried forward and given the 
largest possible measure of practical results; 

For insistence upon genuine disarmament, 
and not merely the substitution of one for- 
mula for another to govern the maintenance 


year by these 
groups. In this way the minority plat- 
forms of 1932 may come to have consid- 
erable significance. 





On July 7, Congress passed a resolution, 
calling for an appropriation of $100,000 
to pay railroad fare home for the “bonus 
marchers” encamped in Washington. The 
resolution provided that the money be ex- 
pended prior to July 15, and that it be 
distributed in the form of a loan without 
interest to the veterans. Railroad tickets 
were purchased at reduced rates and the 
veterans received 75 cents a day for sub- 
sistence while en route to their homes. 
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Foreign Correspondence 


Austria is probably the most severely hit 
of the distressed countries in central 
Europe. Broken and dismembered after 
the war, she experienced great difficulty 
and hardship in setting herself on the way 
to recovery. And now, on the verge of 
bankruptcy, dark and chaotic days loom 
before her people once more. 

A correspondent in Innsbruck, a town 
located in the most beautiful part of Aus- 
tria, comments upon the state of his na- 
tion today. He lays particular emphasis 
on conditions in Vienna, at one time a 
brilliant European capital but now little 
more than a large and gloomy city: 


Austria is top-heavy. Vienna was the 
capital of an Empire and is now the capital 
of the scanty remains that are called Austria. 
The capital remained and too all the usu- 
fructuaries of other nationalities who were 
gathered in this business centre before the 
war. During the trouble following the break- 
down of the Empire they were busy, gaining 
while the ordinary and decent citizen lost al- 
most all the savings of generations. Vienna 
was and still is a cultural centre of great im- 
portance but all the institutions of art and 
science are now too costly for the small and 
poor country and the debt the government has 
to bear in order to keep them afloat is great, 
too great to bear it for a long time. The 
administration of the former area needed a 
big staff of high officials and a great part of 
them remained in office in the new country. 
Now there are efforts to diminish the costs of 
the administrative staff of the government 
but savings are made in the wrong place as 
the high officials do not dismiss themselves, 
being in power to do as they like. Thus 
common officials with the lowest salaries and 
all young beginners are dismissed and public 
work as street building, creek regulations are 
stopped causing of course more unemployment 
everywhere in the country. No wonder radi- 
calism grows dangerous. We have no great 
communist party but socialists are very radical 
as was shown but a few days ago in our town. 
Nazis, who grow strong rapidly in Austria too, 
held a meeting in a part of our town and 
were attacked by socialists. The regrettable 
result was the killing of a young man and a 
Nazi injured. There had to be sent soldiers in 
order to reéstablish order. This radical social 
party of Austria is named “Social Democrat,” 
but I don’t think it-is democracy to. smash 
another man’s head if his opinion differs. Two 
local leaders of the party were sent to prison, 
for inciting the masses. 


America and Americans are a matter of 
consuming interest to foreigners whose 
Point of view is in any sense international. 
We constantly receive letters from very 
Many countries plying us with all sorts 
of questions about the United States. 
Some correspondents have very definite 
ideas about this country, others are more 
perplexed. To a number of them America 
has so many sides that it is very dif- 
ficult to obtain an accurate picture of what 
the country really is. A correspondent in 
England comments as follows about the 
difficulty of gaining a concept of America: 


For my part America has always interested 
me more than any other country. And yet, 
of no other country have I had more difficulty 
of forming an opinion, of its life and condi- 
tions than America. One forms some idea of 


things in general in Russia for instance or 
Germany, France, Italy, or again what to ex- 
pect in our colonies. But the U. S. A. re- 
mains something of a mystery to me. The 
many different temperaments and character- 
istics are no doubt due to its huge size, and 
the different nationalities which go to make 
up its people. Our newspapers do not help us 
in the matter. They lay themselves open to 
the suspicion that any news they print of 
America is exaggerated. They may or may 
not be correct but they certainly appear un- 
able to resist printing any tall stories of 
America. So much so that the general reply 
to any seemingly impossible occurrence is, 
“IT suppose that happened in America.” 


We have received a very interesting and 
informative letter from an Englishman, a 
resident in the city of Sheffield. He makes 
the following excellent description of his 
own city: 


Sheffield has often been described as an 
ugly city set in a beautiful frame, once, I be- 
lieve, by Ruskin, whose museum is situated 
in one of our suburbs. 

Anyone standing on one of the hills in the 
southern end of the city and viewing the 
rising landscape in the residential part of the 
city could hardly believe that it was part of 
grimy Sheffield. Certainly we are favoured in 
our surroundings for we have some of the 
loveliest scenery not many miles away. 

Sheffield is the fifth largest city in England. 
Its essential services are of the best. Our 
water supply is plentiful, soft and pure; our 
sewerage system is held to be a model by 
many authorities; the charges of the electrical 
supply department are amongst the lowest in 
the country, and our roads are splendidly sur- 
faced. Our tramway system is, next to Glas- 
gow, probably the best in Great Britain and 
the cars, cream in appearance 
with blue linings, are a delight 


shadow of the town hall, is beset by ugly 
traffic signals operated from an equally un- 
sightly kiosk in the centre. Taste is every- 
where lacking. We have no noble buildings 
to which we can draw the attention of visi- 
tors, and if we had them their beauty could 
not be appreciated when the atmosphere de- 
posits so much dirt on our buildings. The 
town hall (administrative buildings) is proba- 
bly the finest we have, and that cannot be 
seen to advantage because of its coating of 
dirt. 

A city hall has just been erected at a cost 
of over half a million pounds and many feel 
that a grand opportunity has been lost. In 
structure it reminds us of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, built about 90 years ago, but it 
has not the vigor of that still famous build- 
ing. 





ST. LAWRENCE 





A rather amusing exchange of bows took 
place between Governor Roosevelt and 
President Hoover last week. over the pro- 
jected St. Lawrence Waterway. For the 
past ten years a proposal for the construc- 
tion of such a waterway has been under 
discussion. Mr. Hoover, while secretary 
of commerce, was vitally interested in it 
and worked to have it accepted. In 1928 
he pledged himself to the early construc- 
tion of the waterway. But before this can 
be done it is necessary to negotiate a treaty 
with Canada as the venture will have to 
be a joint one, each country bearing a 
part of the cost. Negotiations have been 
under way for some time. 

It so happens that New York is the 
state most concerned with the proposed St. 
Lawrence Waterway. Governor Roosevelt 
has been anxious for its construction, but 
has not been ready to meet the govern- 
ment on the amount of money the state 
should contribute. Knowing the governor’s 
interest in and familiarity with the water- 
way project, the administration feared that 
he would make it a campaign issue and 
that he would blame the administration 
for its tardiness in placing the undertak- 
ing under way. To counteract this, nego- 
tiations with Canada were rushed and a 
rough draft of a treaty was agreed upon 
last week, 

Hearing that the administration had de- 
cided to press the waterway, Governor 
Roosevelt immediately sent a telegram to 
President Hoover offering to come to 
Washington and discuss the matter with 
him and to settle if possible the differ- 
ences between New York state and the fed- 
eral government. The president dodged 
the attempt to embarrass him, and politely 
replied that the federal government must 
first negotiate the treaty and then it will 
be time enough to talk over the situation 
with New York. The New York gover- 
nor has been working to keep the Senate 
from ratifying a treaty until New York 
and the federal government have come to 
an agreement. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








That display of skeletons in the Field Mu- 
seum is typical of this grand town of ours. 
With all our faults, we don’t park our skele- 
tons in the family closet. 

—Chicago Datrry News 





A recent newspaper photograph depicts a 
policeman holding up the traffic to let a duck 
cross the road. Nervous pedestrians should 
quack. —London PuNCH 





Intelligent child of today thinks B. C. 
means “before the crash” and A. D. “anno de- 
pressiono.” 

—Omaha Eventinc Wortp-HERALD 





An observation by Senator Borah to the 
effect that he does not know whether he has 
any party is only fair enough since no party 
is often sure that it has Senator Borah. 

—Washington Star 





He is not poor who has the use of ordi- 
nary things. —Horace 





That characteristic expression of Mr. Cool- 
idge—as if he were constantly smelling some- 
thing disagreeable—is now explained; he 
sensed the depression a long way off. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





We can no longer solve the problems of the 
twentieth century by reciting the maxims of 
the eighteenth or following the procedure of 
the nineteenth. We must bring our practical 
politics up to the level of twentieth century 
ideals. —Nicholas Murray Butler 





The Spanish government has seized all the 
former King Alfonso’s stocks and bonds. If 
his majesty were carrying them on margin, 
we fancy the laugh is on poor, old Spain. 

—Providence JOURNAL 





“He who cheats a friend,” said Hi Ho, the 
sage of Chinatown, “will do so but seldom, 
for soon he will have no friends to cheat.” 

—Washington Star 





Asked how he liked his freedom from pub- 
lic responsibility, Mr. Dawes is quoted as 
saying “Darn well.” Our theory is that the 
editor must have sent a lady reporter. 

—Detroit News 





There is no particular difficulty in inducing 
two dandelions to grow where one grew be- 
fore. —Milwaukee SENTINEL 





Wars have never been prevented by armed 
alliances. I do not believe security can be 
had by armed alliances, balance of power 
and heavy armaments.—Frank B. Kellogg 





A teacher says the matter of breathing is 
of little importance to the crooning type of 
vocalist. Others, more radical, are for dis- 
pensing with this entirely. 

—Richmond Trmes-D1sPpAtcH 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Sao Paulo (sow 
pow-lo—ow as in how, last o as in go, first 
o has slight nasal sound), Getulio Vargas 
(hay-too’lyo var’gas, a as in car), Ibanez 
(ee-bahn’yaith), Innsbruck (ins’prook). 





to look at, and are moreover 
kept free from business advertise- 
ments; the fares too are very 
reasonable and on two routes at 
least one can travel 5 miles for 
142d. The streets are well 
lighted, we have a public abat- 
toir, our libraries are run on the 
open access system and the acre- 
age of parks and open spaces 1s 
greater than any other city in 
the Kingdom, except perhaps 
Greater London. When I say 
parks, please do not think of 
the parks of London and Liver- 





pool. Many of ours are little 
more than fields with rails 
around, occasional shrubs and 


asphalt paths. Still they are 
open spaces where children may 
play and where people may ob- 
tain a little change of color from 
the drab streets. 

Were you to visit our city you 
would find no noble avenues or 
impressive squares. Our streets 
are an example of lack of plan- 
ning and what architects would 
call bad manners in architecture. 
The town has grown higglety- 
pigglety, meeting its difficulties 
as it came to them, but, except in 
the case of essential services, 
making little or no effort to plan 
for the future. When a trades- 
man desires to alter his shop 
frontage he has it done as he 
likes without considering its re- 
lation to the rest of the buildings 
in the street. 

The chief crossing, under the 
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A COUNTRY INN IN OXFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND 


(From a photograph by Edgar Ward in John O’London’s Weekly, London) 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


GREEMENT on the gigantic relief 

bill, providing for a total expenditure 
of more than two billion dollars, appeared 
imminent last week. After discussions of 
more than six weeks in which there have 
been clashes between the Senate and the 
House, Congress and the president, the 
speaker of the House and the president, 
a bill acceptable to both the legislative 
and the executive departments was on the 
road to final enactment. But such a bill was 
brought forth only after bitter dispute and 
after the first compromise measure between 
the House and the Senate, the Garner- 
Wagner bill, had received the veto of 
President Hoover on July 11. The fol- 
lowing day, a bill acceptable to the presi- 
dent was introduced in the Senate and 
passed by that body and sent to the House 
for its approval. 

The conflict over the first relief measure 
arose over differences of opinion between 
Mr. Garner and Mr. Hoover. The two 
were unable to reconcile their views after 
a series of conferences on relief and in 
spite of the pressure brought to bear upon 
Mr. Garner by Democratic members of 
the Senate to adhere to the president’s po- 
sition, the speaker remained unyielding in 
his contention that the compromise meas- 
ure should be adopted. The dispute arose 
over one section of the bill which was par- 
ticularly objectionable to the president— 
the section which would have authorized 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to make loans to private individuals. 

In the opinion of Mr. Garner, it was 
just as much the duty of the government 
to come to the aid of private citizens as 
to the aid of large financial institutions 
such as large banks, insurance companies 
and railroads. In defending his position 
on this score, the speaker made the follow- 
ing statement: 


The issue between the president and the 
Congress is this: We are going to broaden 
the base of this corporation. You say the 
railroads, the insurance companies, the joint 
stock land banks, banks of all kinds, and 
other corporate interests have been wonder- 
fully benefited. 

We now propose in the House of Represen- 
tatives to add $1,500,000,000 to the funds 
of that corporation, that much of the money 
of the people of the United States, and we 











propose to say that from henceforth there 
shall be no class borrowers, but that the whole 
people of the United States are going to 
share in it. 


The president, however, throughout the 
dispute, held firm to the conviction that the 
broadening of the powers of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corportion to the ex- 
tent of permitting it to make loans to pri- 
vate individuals would have been extremely 
dangerous. He held that it would have 
made of the government a gigantic bank- 
ing concern, the resources of which would 
have been entirely inadequate to the ex- 
cessive demands for loans placed upon it. 
In vetoing the bill, the president said: 


This expansion of authority of the Recon- 
struction Corporation would mean _ loans 
against security for any conceivable purpose 
on any conceivable security to anybody: who 
wants money. It would place the government 
in private business in such fashion as to vio- 
late the very principle of public relations upon 
which we have builded our nation, and ren- 
der insecure its very foundations. Such action 
would make the Reconstruction Corporation 
the greatest banking and money-lending in- 
stitution in all history... . 


This proposal violates every sound principle 
of public finance and of government. Never 
before has so dangerous a suggestion been 
seriously made to our countrv. Never before 
has so much power for evil been placed at 
the unlimited discretion of seven individuals 
(the board of directors of the R. F. C.). 


The new bill, passed by the Senate on 
July 12, eliminates this questionable sec- 
tion. It is much the same as the original 
bill presented by Senator Wagner and ac- 
cepted by the Senate. It provides for loans 
amounting to $300,000,000 to states for 
direct relief purposes. It authorizes the 
expenditure of $322,000,000 for public 
works. Finally, it expands the borrowing 
powers of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration by an additional $1,500,000,000 
which may be loaned as follows: to public 
bodies, such as states, cities, and counties 
for construction work of a self-liquidating 
nature; to corporations for the purpose of 
clearing slums and building houses; to pri- 
vate corporations for the building of vari- 
ous public-use projects such as_ bridges, 
docks and tunnels; and to private corpor- 
ations for the purpose of protecting and 
developing certain natural resources such 
as forests, provided that such projects are 
under the regulation of the several states. 


a) 


OLITICAL campaign guns are begin- 

ning to boom, as Republicans and 
Democrats roll up their sleeves and pre- 
pare to battle for votes in November. 
While Governor Roosevelt was away on a 
vacation cruise last week and President 
Hoover was engrossed in his altercation 
with Speaker Garner, their lieutenants 
were getting into action. Secretary of the 
Treasury Ogden L. Mills, who, it appears 
will be ene of the most important and fre- 
quent Republican speakers during the 
campaign, launched a vigorous attack on 
the Democrats in a speech made at Bos- 
ton on July 11. He charged Governor 
Roosevelt with having no pro- 
gram, and stoutly maintained that 
President Hoover was the only 
man qualified to meet the present 
crisis. He laid particular empha- 
sis on the legislation passed by 
the House of Representatives un- 
der the leadership of Speaker 
Garner, which would, he said, 
have brought “ruin and disaster” 
to the country if enacted into 
law. 

The Democrats were quick to 
reply through Senator Robinson 
who denounced President Hoover 
just as strongly as Secretary Mills 
had heaped charges upon Gover- 
nor Roosevelt. Thus the cam- 
paign gets under way. The ora- 
torical battle begins and will con- 
tinue until November. 

Governor Roosevelt does not 








WHAT A LIFE 


—Talburt in Washington News 


expect to begin his campaign in 
earnest until August 1. It is said 
that he will make a great effort 
to win the rural districts. He be- 





lieves that many discontented 
farmers are ready to vote for 
him. President Hoover has not 
yet been formally notified of his 
nomination. This ceremony will 
take place sometime in August. 
It is reported that he will have 
little to do with his campaign, 
and with the exception of ad- 
dresses, will leave everything to 
his managers. 


2 


N an unexpected message to 

Congress on July 11, President 
Hoover recommended a partial 
reorganization of the personnel 
of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. According to the 
original act creating this organi- 
zation, authority to direct its af- 
fairs was vested in a board of 
seven directors of which the sec- 
retary of the treasury, the gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Board 




















and the Farm Loan commissioner 
were to be ex-officio members. 
The president recommends now 
that the number of directors be 


ASLEEP AT LAST 
—Darling in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNB 








increased to eight, four from 

each political party, and that Eugene 
Meyer, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and Paul Bestor, Farm Loan com- 
missioner, be released from their duties. 
Mr. Hoover pointed out that the duties 
placed upon these two men were beyond 
their physical strength because of their al- 
ready great responsibilities in their other 
offices. 

The Senate, in acting upon the presi- 
dent’s suggestion, agreed to release the two 
leaders from their duties on the board of 
the Reconstruction Corporation, but it did 
not grant him authority to increase the 
membership to eight. Objections were 
raised by Democratic members of the up- 
per house. 

There is considerable speculation as to 
who will be selected by the president to 
fill the three vacancies now existing in the 
board of the corporation. It was rumored 
last week that Owen D. Young, a prom- 
inent Democrat, would be asked to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent resignation 
of Charles G. Dawes. It was held that 
the appointment of Mr. Young would place 
at the head of the board a man of consid- 
erable experience in public affairs and one 
in whom the people have great confidence, 
and it would be politically expedient for 
Mr. Hoover to name Mr. Young for the 
post because it would insure the public 
that the corporation is intended to be in 
reality a non-partisan organization set up 
for the good of the country. Whether the 
Senate will reverse its decision and permit 
the addition of an eighth member, making 
it truly non-partisan, is problematical. 


a) 


NSOFAR as the program for economic 

reconstruction recommended by Presi- 
dent Hoover at the opening of the present 
session of Congress is concerned, the work 
of both houses has practically ended. The 
last item, the creation of a number of home 
loan discount banks to assist small home 
owners and home builders, was acted upon 
by the Senate on July 12 when that body 
passed the bill authorizing the creation of 
such banks. The House had already passed 
such a bill, although in a different form. 
As a result, the two bills have been re- 
ferred to a conference committee which 
will attempt to iron out the differences and 
present the final measure to the president 
for his signature. 

In order more truly to help the small 
home owner, the Senate bill provides that 
the banks—of which there will be four 
located in various sections of the country 
—shall make loans on real estate the value 
of which does not exceed $20,000. The 
money would not be advanced directly to 
the home owner, but would be loaned to 
building and loan associations, savings 
banks, insurance companies and other 
financial institutions which have money in- 
vested in real estate mortgages. 

It will be recalled that it was to this 


bill that Senator Bingham of Connecticut 
attached his “beer amendment” as a rider. 
In reality, during the debates, there was 
more discussion of the legalization of four 
per cent beer than there was of the crea- 
tion of the said banks. On the beer ques- 
tion, Senator Bingham was defeated. In 
the course of the debates, the beer amend- 
ment was first replaced by a currency ex- 
pansion amendment, introduced by Sena- 
tor Borah but written by Senator Glass 
some time ago. This section of the bill 
provides that government bonds of a cer- 
tain character may be used as a basis for 
currency issues by national banks. If the 
House accepts this provision, the issuance 
of nearly one billion dollars in new cur- 
rency will be authorized. 

After the acceptance of the Borah 
amendment, Senator Bingham once more 
introduced his beer rider. But it was 
moved that the matter be referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, which meant that 
the amendment would be killed, if the 
motion carried. On this test vote, the dry 
members of the Senate were victorious, and 
what is probably the last attempt at, modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act during the 
present session of Congress was defeated. 


a) 


REVOLUTIONARY movement of 

serious proportions swept over sec- 
tions of Brazil last week. Following closely 
upon the heels of the movement in Chile, 
which resulted in the overthrow of the 
government and the establishment of a so- 
cialistic régime, the Brazilian uprising be- 
gan in the state of Sao Paulo. After ob- 
taining control of this, the most important 
of the Brazilian states, the rebels concen- 
trated their efforts upon other states in the 
south of Brazil. While full details of the 
movement were lacking due to the strict 
censorship of all news dispatches, it was 
considered that the uprising might take on 
the proportions of a civil war since the 
states of the south appeared to be aligned 
against those of the north. 

The immediate cause of the outbreak in 
Sao Paulo, according to the most authentic 
reports, was the general dissatisfaction with 
the present national government of Brazil 
under President Getulio Vargas. Sao 
Paulians have demanded the return to a 
constitutional form of government—a con- 
dition which has not existed since Presi- 
dent Vargas assumed power late in 1930. 

While these events were taking place in 
the largest of the South American re- 
publics, all did not appear to be going well 
with the new government of Chile under 
President Carlos Davila. Colonel Carlos 
Ibanez, former president and dictator of 
Chile, returned from exile and made an 
attempt to overthrow the socialistic gov- 
ernment of Chile. He received the sup- 
port of several army groups but was un- 
successful in displacing the existing gov- 
ernment. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


A comprehensive and authoritative book 
dealing with the League of Nations, its ori- 
gin, its organization, and its activities, has 
appeared—“The Society of Nations—Its 
Organization and Constitutional Develop- 
ment,” by Felix Morley (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution. $3.50). “As was 
natural during the formative stages,” says 
Sir Eric Drummond, secretary general of 
the League of Nations, in a foreword to 
this book, “public attention has been con- 
centrated on what the League does, rather 
than on what it is. It is the latter question 
which Mr. Morley has set himself to an- 
swer in a manner which I believe will make 
this book a valuable and permanent contri- 
bution to literature on the subject.” The 
author, who is a member of the staff of the 
Brookings Institution, spent three years in 
Geneva observing the work of the League. 
He has witnessed its activities at first hand. 
He is well acquainted with the leading fig- 
ures who have taken part in the League’s 
development. He has told the story of the 
building of the League, and has examined 
the economic and constitutional problems 
which have arisen since the inauguration of 
this international experiment, as only a 
competent political scientist could have 
done. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
Part One is historical. It describes in de- 
tail the establishment of the League. It 
tells of the first plans which came to light 
as the war was drawing to a close, and out- 
lines the various drafts of the League Cov- 
enant. It gives considerable space to those 
amendments or revisions of the original 
plan which were made in the vain attempt 
to meet the objections developing in the 
United States. It outlines the contribu- 
tions made by the different nations and 
national leaders, and considers the political 
principles which find expression in the 
League Covenant. 

Part Two, dealing with ‘The League in 
Being,” describes the technical committees, 
the organization of the Secretariat, the ex- 
ecutive function of the Secretariat, the 
composition of the Council, the evolution 
of the Council and the work of the Council 
in the effort to settle the Sino-Japanese 
dispute. There are chapters on the Assem- 
bly as a sovereign power, on the special 
session of 1932, on the Assembly as inter- 
national parliament. There is a concluding 
chapter on the theory of the League. 

Mr. Morley discusses different aspects of 
League organization realistically and criti- 
cally. He explains the evolution of the 
Council, for example, in such a way as to 
show the consequences which flow from the 
fact that it has no executive head. His 
treatment of the Sino-Japanese dispute 
brings clearly to light the powers of the 
League and its limitations. Problems of 
organization, problems of constitutional and 
international law, are brought to the read- 
er’s attention and are carefully analyzed. 

The recognized desirability of interna- 
tional codperation in a period of world 


crisis such as the present makes this study 
of the League of Nations, its machinery 
and its activities, particularly timely. 


“WANT AND PLENTY” 


The value of a book cannot always be 
determined by its size. If it could, we 
might neglect the little book called “Want 
and Plenty” which Jacob H. Hollander, 
professor of political economy in the Johns 
Hopkins University, has written (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25). 
But in this short volume of sixty-nine pages 
Professor Hollander has given a very 
thoughtful and valuable interpretation of 
the course of economic events since the 
war. He admits at the outset that the in- 
dustrial and political leaders and the econ- 
omists have not been able to determine 
the cause of economic depressions, nor 
have they been able to devise means by 
which these crises could be avoided. Just 
as the medical science has failed to deter- 
mine the cause of common colds, so has the 
economic science failed to determine the 
cause of recurring economic crises. 

We can see, however, some of the con- 
ditions under which the present state of 
things has come about. In the first place, 
the war disarranged the price system. The 
financing of the war produced inflation, 
which changed the value of the dollar and 
interfered with normal business activity. 
After the war there was a drastic deflation 
which changed the value of the dollar 
again, this time to the detriment of millions 
of people who owed money. Finally, we 
have had another deflation which has con- 
fiscated the property of a very large pro- 
portion of the population. 

The war, then, is responsible for the un- 
usually serious nature of this particular 
business depression. Other contributing in- 
fluences are the system of installment buy- 
ing which flourished in the pre-depression 
years, the irresponsible nature of banking 
operations, and the perversion of the stock 
exchanges. 

“The United States will emerge from its 
years of famine, thanks to the curative 
force of economic motives, hastened per- 
haps by empirical alleviatives,” says Pro- 
fessor Hollander in conclusion. “At heavy 
cost we shall have learned that the dis- 
tresses of a cyclical recession become catas- 
trophic in the aftermath of war, and that 
the impact of hard times is intensified by 
vicious excrescences in our business organ- 
ization. As to so much there may be cor- 
rection and avoidance. But the real prob- 
lem—the succession of plenty and want— 
still remains. To its solution economic 
science must rededicate itself.” 


BUREAUCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


The promise of both political parties to 
make drastic reductions in the cost of gov- 
ernment has quite definitely raised the im- 
portant issue as to the proper functions of 
government in a complicated industrial so- 
ciety. If the costs are to be curtailed to 
anything like the degree that the parties 
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A TESTING BUREAU OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


James M. Beck in “Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy” condemns the multiplicity 
of government bureaus and departments. 








promise, many of the activities now car- 
ried on by the government must be aban- 
doned. Other operations must be curtailed. 
Would this elimination of governmental 
operations conduce to the liberty of in- 
dividuals? Would it be a step in the direc- 
tion of efficiency and democracy? Or, on 
the other hand, would it mean the shutting 
off of services which the government ren- 
ders to all the people? Would it mean the 
breakdown of the regulative forces by 
which the people, acting collectively as a 
government, protect themselves against the 
tyranny of powerful and selfish economic 
interests? In an industrial society must 
the government be active in order that the 
people may be free? 


These are among the most fundamental 
of our contemporary problems of govern- 
ment. The bases of the different points of 
view should be carefully examined. A 
book on “Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy” 
by James M. Beck (New York: Macmillan 
Company. $3.00), is therefore welcome. 
Mr. Beck was formerly solicitor-general of 
the United States, and later a representa- 
tive in Congress from the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is a conservative—one who 
views with alarm all sorts of “red,” radical, 
or even mildly progressive movements. He 
represents those who think that the efforts 
of the government to regulate business 
should be curtailed. He stands for the 
kind of freedom that emphasizes the free- 
dom of corporate organizations from inter- 
ference. His book furnishes a wealth of 
material to support those who criticize 
the recent enlargement of governmental 
functions. 

Mr. Beck describes in detail the develop- 
ment of bureaus and commissions in the 
various departments of the government. 
He names, for example, seventy separate 
bureaus, which, he says “have developed 
at the expense of the taxpayer” in the 
Department of Agriculture. He gives the 
cost of each of these bureaus, and the to- 
tal is of course considerable. He points to 














THE NEW LEAGUE OF NATIONS PALACE WHICH IS AT PRESENT UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT GENEVA 
(From the jacket cover of “The Society of Nations,” by Felix Morley). 


the rapid increase of these bureaus, show- 
ing that the total expense to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was $19,916,228.26 in 
1911, and $296,865,944.69 in 1931. The 
expense has increased about fifteen-fold. 
As he sees it, this is a waste of the tax- 
payer’s money, and furthermore, the intro- 
duction of more or less irresponsible bu- 
reaus which maintain themselves by propa- 
ganda has served to create a bureaucratic 
administration. There are those, of course, 
who see in the increased expenditure a 
growing solicitation on the part of the gov- 
ernment for the welfare of the people in 
general and particularly for the two-fifths 
or so of the people who live and work on 
the farms. 

We find in this book pictures not only of 
what the author calls “civilian bureauc- 
racy,” but also of “bureaucracy in uni- 
form.” There is an indictment of the prac- 
tice of certain bureaus by which they judge 
their own powers. For example, the secre- 
tary of labor has the power to order the 
deportation of any one whom he considers 
an undesirable immigrant, and his decision 
is final and conclusive upon the courts, 
“unless it be shown that the proceedings 
were manifestly unfair, or such as to pre- 
vent a fair investigation, or show a mani- 
fest abuse of the discretion committed to 
the executive officers, etc.” Similar free- 
dom from judicial review is accorded the 
Federal Trade Commission and _ other 
bodies. 

While, as we have said, this treatise fur- 
nishes ammunition for those who would 
place close limits upon the regulative power 
of the government, it will command the 
respectful attention of progressives, as 
well as conservatives, for it furnishes much 
factual material concerning the work done 
by the various commissions and bureaus, 
and it does raise serious problems as to 
the nature and extent of the powers which 
should rightly be delegated to these rela- 
tively independent administrative bodies. 


MINER 


“A wet, west wind was blowing coldly 
over Wales, and the rain poured down the 
Pennines into the Derbyshire valleys, soak- 
ing the county from Glossop to Swadlin- 
cote.” With these words, F. C. Boden, 
a young Englishman, introduces his first 
novel, “Miner” (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50). It is a short novel, de- 
scriptive of the dreary mining life in an 
English mining town. The principal char- 
acter, Danny, enters the pit at the age of 
14, and passes from one job to another 
until he becomes a full-fledged miner. 

With this simple theme the author has 
produced a work of considerable artistic 
merit. Having been a miner himself, he 
is in a position to know fully of the life, 
the thoughts, the hopes and fears, the 
loves, the pleasures and pains of the aver- 
age coal digger. The book is beautifully 
and powerfully written, the author show- 
ing great promise in this, his first contri- 
bution. 
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N our analyses of particularly interest- 
ing presidential campaigns we reached 
last week the election of 1860—an election 
which placed the administration of the 
government in the hands of 


Republican a party whose support was 
Objectives derived from one section 
in 1860 of the country. This party 


was interested in preventing 
the spread of slavery to the 
new territories, but the prevention of the 
spread of slavery was not the goal of the 
party. It was not the end, but the means 
to an end. The real objective was the de- 
termination of the economic policies of the 
government. Free labor prevailed in the 
North. The establishment of factories and 
manufacturing industries was _ therefore 
possible. The society was likely to be in- 
dustrial in nature and consequently the 
North stood to benefit by certain kinds of 
legislation, particularly by protective tar- 
iffs. 

We might expect, then, that a party 
whose strength lay solely in the North 
would be interested in the establishment 
of a protective tariff policy, and so it was. 
Those who think of the Republican Party 
of 1860 as an organization completely ab- 
sorbed with the slavery question, will be 
surprised to learn of the great emphasis 
placed during the campaign upon the pro- 
tective tariff. The campaign was character- 
ized by torchlight parades. Floats and 
banners were to be seen in these parades, 
and on many occasions there were more 
banners and placards calling for a pro- 
tective tariff than there were of those 
which referred to the slavery problem. 

Had there been no war between the 
states it seems certain that a protective 
tariff program would have been inaugu- 
rated, but the war did come. With it 
came the need for money from whatever 
source it might be derived. The taxation 
of imports constituted a means of raising 
money, and so there was a resort to high 
protective duties—to a “war tariff.” 

It was the general expectation at the 
time that the tariff duties would be lowered 
when the war ended, but the influence of 
manufacturing interests, represented by 
such men as Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsyl- 
vania, was so great that the war tariffs re- 
mained. They became frankly protective 
and formed the basis upon which our pro- 
tective tariff policy of more recent times 
has been reared. These protective 
duties quite naturally became a 
subject of dispute and the occa- 
sion for quite a little discontent, 
and the tariff issue became a 
prominent one in the years fol- 
lowing the war. 


As the campaign of 1872, which 
is the next one to which we shall 
give attention on this page, ap- 

proached, this tar- 





Causes of iff issue was com- 
Discontent manding wide- 
in 1872 spread attention. 


A number of other 
controversial ques- 
tions had arisen. One of them 
was concerned with the program 
of reconstruction which had been 
carried out by the group which 
was dominant after the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln. These 
“radical” reconstructionists had 
the upper hand in the first ad- 
ministration of Grant. Toward 
the close of his term they had 
put through Congress an enforce- 
ment act which authorized the 
president to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus and to suppress 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


disturbances in the southern states by mil- 
itary force. There was much popular re- 
sentment even in the North against an ac- 
tion of this kind, which was thought il- 
liberal, provocative and even tyrannical. 
There was a widespread demand, though as 
it turned out not a majority demand, for 
a policy of moderation toward the South, 
a policy of “universal suffrage and univer- 
sal amnesty.” 

Another issue was developing around the 
problem of corruption in government. A 
number of scandals had disgraced the pub- 
lic life of that day. This was the time of 
the famous Tweed ring, the corrupt Tam- 
many organization which was in alliance 
with powerful business interests, which in 
turn were closely associated with President 
Grant and which bestowed favors upon 
him and the leaders of the administration. 
These were also the days of the Credit 
Mobilier. A group of financiers holding 
Union Pacific Railway stock, wishing to 
avoid governmental interference against 
their corrupt operations, distributed stock 
among prominent members of Congress. 
The spoils system of appointment to pub- 
lic office was notorious and many thought- 
ful people were looking in the direction of 
civil service reform. 


It appeared, then, in 1872, that there 
might be a union of the forces asking for 
tariff revision downward, for a more mod- 

erate policy toward the 


The South and for civil service 
Liberal reform. The times seemed 
iis the more ready for a popu- 


lar uprising since there was 
a growing feeling against 
President Grant because of his tactlessness, 
the unfitness of some of his associates, and 
his arbitrary acts. There was little hope 
for a successful campaign by the Demo- 
cratic Party, broken as it had been by the 
war. The hope of the opposition to the 
administration lay in the possibility of an 
independent liberal movement which would 
draw strength from the Republican Party 
and which might then join forces with the 
Democrats. The situation was not wholly 
unlike that which prevailed in 1924, when 
the Democratic Party appeared too weak 
to hope for success but when there was 





widespread discontent because of gross 
governmental corruption (the oil scandals) 
and the fact that there was a widespread 
belief that the administration was too 
closely allied with great business interests. 

Whereas the center of discontent in 
1924 was Wisconsin where LaFollette and 
his followers had control of the state gov- 
ernment, in 1872 the center of disaffection 
was Missouri, where the liberal movement 
was led by Carl Schurz, a United States 
senator from that state. The liberal, or 
dissenting, Republicans, led by Schurz, se- 
cured control of the party machinery of 
the state. They were opposed by Presi- 
dent Grant, as the Wisconsin Republicans 
were opposed by Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge. Finally, these Missouri liberals 
called a national convention of independ- 
ents, meeting in Cincinnati. 


The convention, which met on the first 
of May, was attended by many prominent 
figures, such as David A. Wells, the econo- 

mist, William Cullen Bry- 


Liberal ant, Carl Schurz, Charles 
Hopes a — and _ 
Dashed reeley. ere was little 


difficulty in agreeing upon 
the position the group 
should take with respect to a moderation 
of the reconstruction acts and civil service 
reform. There was such a strong differ- 
ence of -opinion, however, on the question 
of the tariff that no declaration could be 
made on that issue. It was generally ex- 
pected that Charles Francis Adams, Ly- 
man Trumbull, Gratz Brown, or some 
other leader who might be expected to 
unite the divergent factions, would be 
named for the presidency. But the con- 
vention, after taking several ballots, took 
the strange course of nominating Horace 
Greeley, the erratic editor of the New 
York Tribune. Greeley was interested in 
moderation toward the South, but he was 
a strong protectionist and for years had 
been especially vindictive in his attacks 
upon the Democrats. 

This unhappy nomination sealed the fate 
of the liberal movement. There was little 
hope that Greeley could win the united 
support of the discontented Republicans, 
to say nothing of the Democrats. The 
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Democratic Party did indeed meet in Bal- 
timore and ratify the nomination of Gree- 
ley. It could do little else, because acting 
alone it had no chance whatever of success. 
But the Democrats had no heart for the 
fight and the reform movement lost its 
militancy and its vigor. 

The Republicans met in Philadelphia 
and renomintated President Grant. They 
defended the program of reconstruction 
which they had been carrying out. They 
declared for the protective tariff. They 
insisted that they, too, stood for civil serv- 
ice reform. 


The outcome of the election was a fore- 
gone conclusion from the first. The Re- 
publicans were able to appeal to deep- 

seated prejudices and sus- 


Nature picions. They waved the 
of the bloody shirt. They went 
Cc . back to the issues of the 
ampaign 


war. They appealed to the 

sense of patriotism of the 
northern voters. They appealed to the 
hatred which many still felt toward the 
South. They played upon the fear, widely 
felt, that a more moderate policy toward 
the South would result in a gross injustice 
to the newly enfranchised colored popula- 
tion. They also easily won the support of 
large industrial interests which wished the 
benefits of a protective tariff. 

When the votes were counted Grant 
was found to have 286 electoral votes to 
66 for Greeley. Greeley carried Maryland, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana and Texas. Though his 
cause was generally known to have been 
lost long before the election, Greeley had 
continued to hope until the last. When 
he suffered such a smashing defeat he was 
so shocked that his mind, already under 
strain because of domestic bereavement, 
gave way and a little later he died. W. A. 
Dunning, in his “Reconstruction, Political 
and Economic,” summarizes the controll- 
ing forces in this election: 


For the magnitude of the catastrophe which 
swept the Liberal movement to abrupt ex- 
tinction, the peculiar unfitness of its candidate 
was chiefly responsible; but it is scarcely 
probable that it would have succeeded with 
any candidate. The time had not yet come 
when an appeal to sectional feeling would fail 
to determine the political course of the north- 
ern masses. Butler and Morton and Hoar 
and the rest of the radicals who forced the 
Ku-Klux issue to the front were more saga- 
cious than the Liberals in their es- 
timate of popular emotion. It was 
good “politics,” if not the most far- 
sighted wisdom, to call the war 
spirit to the aid of the war chief by 
reviving the cry of treason and re- 
bellion. Exalted intellects like those 
of Schurz and Chase could appreci- 
ate the refinement of justice in en- 
franchising the black hordes of the 
South and then leaving them to 
fight it out with their former mas- 
ters; but the rank and file of the 
Republicans, having with much tra- 
vail of spirit accepted the policy of 
bestowing the suffrage, could not 
turn so sharp a corner and leave 
the new voters to their fate. That 
distrust of the southern whites 
which had been so violently stimu- 
lated in the North in order to se- 
cure the reconstruction acts and the 
Fifteenth Amendment long remained 
sensitive to manipulation by politi- 
cians of high and low degree. Only 
by some tremendous shock of social 
and economic circumstance could 
the southern question be displaced 
from its dominant position in the 
political consciousness of the North. 
Such a shock proved to be near at 
hand when General Grant, in 
March, 1873, entered formally upon 
his second term in the White House. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF LIBERAL REPUBLICANS 
Assembled at the Glenham Hotel, New York, in 1872. Horace Greeley is in the foreground. 


An excuse is worse and more ter- 
rible than a lie; for an excuse is a 
lie guarded. —Pope 
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NATIONS REACH DEBT 
ACCORD AT LAUSANNE 


(Concluded from page 1) 
will not necessarily be floated at the same 
time. The Bank for International Settle- 
ments at Basel, Switzerland—which in the 
past has been in charge of collecting Ger- 
man reparations under the Young Plan— 
will determine how many of the bonds may 
be floated at one time without endangering 
Germany’s credit and financial structure. 
REDUCTION 


Should conditions be such that the Bank 
for International Settlements finds it im- 
possible to sell the German bonds within a 
period of fifteen years, the agreement pro- 
vides that they will never be sold and Ger- 
many will owe nothing. So, there is the 
possibility that Germany will never be 
called upon to pay another cent in repara- 
tions for there are many who believe that 
the bonds will not all have been placed 
upon the market at the close of the fifteen- 
year period. 

However that may be, the fact remains 
that the Lausanne agreement marks a de- 
cided step forward in the final settlement 
of the World War. Considered in the light 
of previous demands imposed upon Ger- 
many, the $714,000,000 bond issue amounts 
to virtual cancellation. At the close of 
the war, Germany’s liability to the allies 
was fixed at $64,000,000,000. Later, in 
1921, the first Reparations Commission cut 
that total more than in half by stipulating 
that Germany should pay $31,500,000,000. 
Under the terrific strain of these payments, 
however, Germany called for a moratorium. 
Her finances were disorganized. Her cur- 
rency became worthless. Three years later, 
in 1924, the Dawes Commission drew up a 
plan which fixed Germany’s obligations at 
$595,000,000 a year but failed to provide 
when such payments should end. In 1929, 
the Young Plan was drawn up in order to 
fix Germany’s final obligation and to de- 
termine how long she should continue pay- 
ments. This “final settlement,” as it was 
called, placed upon the shoulders of Ger- 
many a reparations debt of $26,500,000,000 
to be spread out over a period of sixty 
years. Now, under the Lausanne settle- 
ment, Germany’s total obligation will 
amount to little more than one payment 
under the Young Plan. 


GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT 


In one respect, however, the agreement 
signed at Lausanne on July 9 is not final. 
Another product of the conference, a se- 
cret document, was signed by the four prin- 
cipal creditors of Germany which are at 
the same time the principal debtors of the 
United States. Representatives of France, 
Italy, Great Britain and Belgium affixed 
their signatures to an agreement which 
provides that ratification of the Lausanne 
treaty shall be contingent upon a satisfac- 
tory settlement of their own debts to this 
country. ‘‘Consequently,” reads this sec- 
ond agreement in part, “if a satisfactory 
settlement is reached for debts, the cred- 
itor governments will ratify, and the agree- 
ment with Germany will then have its full 
effect. But if such a settlement is not ob- 
tained, the agreement with Germany will 
not be ratified and a new situation will 
arise and the interested governments will 
confer on what is to be done. In such an 
event, the legal position is that which ex- 
isted before the Hoover moratorium.” 

Thus, responsibility for the final accept- 
ance of the Lausanne accord has been 
placed squarely upon the shoulders of the 
American government. It is reported that 
this “gentlemen’s agreement” was a neces- 
sary step in obtaining the approval of 
France and Italy of the reparations agree- 
ment. Otherwise, those two nations would 
have been unwilling to bear the sacrifices 
demanded of them by reducing German 
reparations to such a low figure. 

What effect this second agreement will 
have upon the attitude of the United States 
government in regard to modification of 
war debt payments is at present problem- 
atical. The immediate result of the pub- 
lication of the document was to create a 


bitter determination on the part of mem- 
bers of Congress steadfastly to adhere to 
their policy of preventing further adjust- 
ments. While there was almost a unani- 
mous approval among congressional leaders 
at the settlement of the reparations ques- 
tion, a storm of bitter protest arose at the 
announcement that the former allies in- 
tended to demand concessions from this 
government before ratifying the Lausanne 
accord, 
HOOVER ATTITUDE 


In this matter, there is no doubt as to 
the present temper of Congress. It has 


Laval last October, seemed to link war 
debts and reparations. Although no formal 
commitments were made, it is believed that 
the president gave M. Laval to understand 
that if “Europe put its own house in order” 
by settling the reparations issue, the United 
States government would be willing to lis- 
ten to requests for downward revision of 
war debts. 
DELAY LIKELY 


However, there is little likelihood that 
the question of revising the war debts will 
be proposed by the foreign debtors until 
after the presidential election in November. 
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not altered its position since last Decem- 
ber when, in ratifying the Hoover mora- 
torium, it declared itself unalterably op- 
posed to cancellation or to further revisions 
of the war debts owed this country. It 
refuses to link reparations and war debts, 
holding them to be separate and distinct 
matters which do not have a direct rela- 
tionship. The administration, on the other 
hand, seems to be willing to favor a more 
lenient attitude toward the former allies. 
True, the president has declared on numer- 
ous occasions that he is opposed to cancel- 
lation, but he has stated that under present 
conditions adjustments might have to be 
made. At the time of the moratorium, 
Mr. Hoover made clear his position by 
stating: 

I do not approve in any remote sense of the 
cancellation of the debts to us. World confi- 
dence would not be enhanced by such action. 
None of our debtor nations has ever suggested 
it. But, as the basis of the settlement of these 
debts was the capacity under normal condi- 
tions of the debtor to pay, we should be con- 
sistent with our own policies and principles if 
we take into account the abnormal situation 
now existing in the world. I am sure the 
American people have no desire to attempt to 
extract any sum beyond the capacity of any 
debtor to pay and it is our view that broad 
vision requires that our government should 
recognize the situation as it exists. : 

The president expressed the same views 
in his message on foreign affairs delivered 
to Congress on December 10 of last year. 
It is recalled now that Mr. Hoover, after 
holding a series of conferences with Pierre 


The European nations are fully aware of 
the present determination of Congress not 
to yield on this matter. Their next instal- 
ments on debt payments are not due until 
December 15. In the meantime, they hope 
that the American public and congressional 
leaders will realize the sacrifices they have 
made in scaling down reparations so dras- 
tically and that America will be willing to 
listen to pleas for revision. 


Whether the debtor nations will present 
a united front in asking for revision or will 
act separately cannot be foreseen at this 
time. According to various interpretations 
placed upon the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
by leaders in Europe, the principal object 
of that document is to bind each of the 
signatories not to deal with the American 
government and reach an agreement on its 
debts at the expense of the other nations. 
If such is the object of that agreement 
and if such is the procedure to be followed 
later, there is a greater possibility that the 
administration will be prepared to listen to 
their requests, for the American govern- 
ment has repeatedly expressed its opposi- 
tion to a united front presented by its 
European debtors. 

The present violent opposition of mem- 
bers of Congress to any modification of the 
war debts owing this country seems to be 
based principally upon the fact that such 
action would transfer the costs of the war 
from the shoulders of European nations to 
the American taxpayers. They point out 


that the allies owe this country $11,261- 
176,719.57. More than ten billion dollars 
of that sum is owed by Great Britain, 
France and Italy. These loans to the al- 
lies were made possible by selling liberty 
bonds. While it is true that all the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of liberty bonds were not 
used to make loans to European nations— 
a part being used to defray America’s own 
war expenses—nevertheless the American 
government did borrow money from its 
own citizens to lend to Europe. Some of 
these bonds have been retired, or paid off, 
by the government but there still remains 
outstanding, or unpaid, liberty bonds 
amounting to $8,201,000,000. 
ARGUMENTS FOR REVISION 


Should the issue of war debts be carried 
to the voters of the nation in the coming 
campaign, which is not at all certain at 
this time, it will be this argument that will 
be used by the anti-cancellationists. But 
while a majority of Congress, and probably 
a majority of the American people, adhere 
to this belief, there are many others who 
look at the entire question in another light. 
This group is made up largely of econo- 
mists and those who consider the problem 
from the point of view of international 
trade. In their opinion, it would be good 
business to reduce the debts. They point 
out that the annual payments are but a 
small percentage of the total federal 
budget—in the present fiscal year, only 
one-tenth of the government deficit—and 
that the revival of foreign trade would 
more than compensate for the losses en- 
countered by writing down the debts. With 
a return of prosperity, the revenues of the 
government would be increased many 
times. They believe that it is better to 
collect a fraction of the original debt and 
prevent the debtor nations from defaulting 
completely upon their obligations. This 
attitude has been aptly stated, editorially, 
by the New York Times: 


If you compromise for 10 per cent a 
debt which you have no reasonable hope of 
collecting, you can still maintain that you 
have not canceled it. You may merely have 
acted the part of a sagacious creditor in tak- 
ing what you can get and letting the rest go, 
in the belief that later on your debtor will 
open to you such profitable dealings that in 
the end you will gain more than you have 
lost. 

It is significant in this connection that 
the Bank for International Settlements, in 
a resolution adopted unanimously last week 
by its board of directors, advocated that a 
“satisfactory solution” of the war debts 
problem be reached in order to give full 
effect to the Lausanne agreement. The 
resolution declared that this action would 
be necessary in order to permit the flow 
of goods from one country to another. It 
is thought that the meaning of this particu- 
lar section of the declaration is to advocate 
the fixing of a lump sum for war debts as 
was fixed for future reparations payments. 

FUTURE COURSE 


Should the American Congress remain 
unyielding on the question of debts and 
the nations of Europe fail to ratify the 
Lausanne treaty in accordance with the 
“gentlemen’s agreement” it is provided that 
conditions, insofar as reparations are con- 
cerned, will revert to their status under the 
Young Plan. In that case, another confer- 
ence would be called among the interested 
powers to determine the action to be taken 
toward Germany. There are few people, 
either in this country or in Europe, who 
believe that Germany will ever be called 
upon to resume payments under the Young 
Plan. They believe that the $714,000,000 
fixed by the agreement is the maximum 
amount Germany will ever consent to pay 
and that the Young Plan is literally dead. 
Expression to this idea is clearly given by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, writing in the New 
York Herald-Tribune: 

Although there is a gentleman’s agreement 
among the European creditors of Germany 
that they will not ratify the Lausanne agree- 
ment until the United States has readjusted 
the war debts, no one supposes that Germany 
will ever be called upon to resume reparation 
payments under the Young Plan. The cred- 
itor powers know quite well that they cannot 
punish Germany because the United States is 
obdurate. The settlement with Germany is 


the maximum they can ever ask no matter 
what position Washington finally takes. 
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Members of British Empire Seek 
To Revive Trade by Ottawa Accord 


Imperial Economic Conference to Take Up System of 
Preferential Tariffs as Step Toward Closer Commerce 
Relations in British Commonwealth 


For months, the attention of the inhab- 
itants of Great Britain and the other na- 
tions making up the British empire has 
been focused on the Ottawa economic con- 
ference which is scheduled to open to- 
morrow. Statesmen from every nation of 
the empire will be in attendance. From 
Australia, from South Africa, from the 
Irish Free State and from Great Britain 
will come delegations led, according to 
present plans, by the prime ministers or 
the heads of the governments. The Ot- 
tawa conference has been considered one 
of the most important attempts at a re- 
vival of trade among the nations of the 
empire yet made. Its efforts will be di- 
rected toward the establishment of closer 
economic relations among these nations 
which contain roughly one-quar- 
ter of the earth’s population. 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


The means by which this closer 
economic unit would be formed 
are the topics which will consti- 
tute the discussions and delibera- 
tions at Ottawa. Subjects such as 
the stabilization of the currencies 
of the empire countries, the dis- 
posal of the present surplus wheat 
crops, the further development of 
the natural resources of the em- 
pire, the utilization of empire 
ships for empire goods, will un- 
doubtedly all come up for con- 
sideration during the weeks in 
which the delegates are assem- 
bled. But far more important 
than these is the subject of im- 
perial preference which will be the 
outstanding topic to be discussed 
at the conference. 

The principle of imperial pref- 
erence finds stanch advocates 
both in Great Britain and in the 
dominions. It has been brought 
up for discussion at previous im- 
perial conferences. The object of 
it is to stimulate trade among the 
different countries of the empire 
by means of preferential tariff 
rates for goods originating within 
the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Accordingly, each na- 
tion would, in the case of its 


a given manufactured article were ten per 
cent, under the Bennett plan it would have 
been increased to twenty per cent on all 
except goods originating in the British 
Empire. 

But insofar as the establishment of a 
system of imperial preference was con- 
cerned, the London conference was a dis- 
mal failure. But conditions have been 
drastically altered since 1930. Great 
Britain has completely reversed her com- 
mercial policy during the past year by es- 
tablishing a system of protective tariff for 
imported goods. It was extremely difficult, 
two years ago, for Canada or Australia or 
any other dominion to bargain with the 
mother country on the basis of preferential 
tariffs when Great Britain had for years 


Canadian and Australian products such 
as wheat and meat and raw materials would 
take the place of those goods now im- 
ported from other countries. 

It should not be supposed, however, that 
the adoption of a widespread system of 
imperial preference would result solely in 
benefits. There are other aspects of the 
commercial relations of the empire nations 
which the delegates will bear in mind as 
they discuss this problem. And it may even 
be that these latter considerations will de- 
termine the final action of the conference. 
It is certain that if the various nations do 
not come to the conclusion that the bene- 
fits of such a system will outweigh the 
disadvantages, the Ottawa conference will 
accomplish little more in this connection 
than the last imperial meeting. 


OBSTACLES 


There remains the fact that the domin- 
ions have for a number of years been 
making desperate attempts to foster in- 
dustries within their borders. They have 
established factories in an effort to become 
self-sufficient. They have made possible 
these numerous industries only by means 
of a high tariff and they are not in the 
least desirous of seeing the results of these 
efforts nullified by competition of British- 
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Jobless Control 


Local Politics 


Seattle’s Unemployed Showed Much 
Strength in Recent Election 


In the fall of 1931, Seattle, Washington, 
like nearly all other large cities, was con- 
fronted with a serious unemployment 
problem which promised to bring about 
much suffering during the winter months 
to follow. The funds of local relief or- 
ganizations were nearly depleted and the 
number of persons who were unable to ob- 
tain work was constantly increasing. 
Several of Seattle’s citizens, realizing the 
precariousness of the situation, started a 
movement to organize the unemployed into 
a body, believing unity would strengthen 
their position. The plan spread rapidly, 
until now the Unemployment Citizens 
League of that city is composed of 13,000 
families, with total dependents numbering 
nearly 50,000. 

The league manifested its political 
strength for the first time in Seattle’s 
municipal election last March. The entire 
slate which it endorsed was swept into of- 
fice, including a mayor, three 
councilmen, and two school di- 
rectors. It is estimated that the 
league, with its sympathizers, con- 
trolled more than 50,000 of the 
144,000 votes cast in the election. 
The ousted mayor and city coun- 
cil were hostile to relief measures 
demanded by the Unemployment 
Citizens League, but the newly 
elected officials are codperating 
with plans for the distribution of 
seeds, tools, and other emergency 
aids. The league’s success in 
Seattle has caused the movement 
to spread to other cities and in 
rural sections it is joining forces 
with the Grange, a national farm 
organization. 

Men of all trades are to found 
in the league. The only re- 
quirement necessary to join is a 
willingness to work when called 
upon. Trading or selling of league 
products is strictly forbidden. For 
example, last winter there was a 
shortage of fuel among the fami- 
lies of the league. On the out- 
skirts of the city were numerous 
tracts of public and _ privately 
owned timberland where good 
wood was going to waste. With 
borrowed tools and _ donated 
trucks, league members produced 
3,000 cords of stove wood a 
month, which was distributed to 
the families within the organiza- 











adoption at Ottawa, agree to col- 
lect a lower rate of duty upon goods im- 
ported from another member of the em- 
pire than upon the same goods coming from 
any nation outside the empire. Canada, 
for example, might agree to permit manu- 
factured goods from Great Britain to enter 
its market at a ten per cent preference, or 
by paying a duty ten per cent lower than 
the same goods imported from the United 
States, or Germany, or France. In return 
for this concession, or trade advantage, 
Great Britain would permit Canadian, or 
Australian, wheat to enter its market at 
a rate of duty ten per cent lower than 
wheat of American, or Argentine, or Dan- 
ubian origin. 
BENNETT PLAN 

At the last imperial conference, held in 
London in 1930, Prime Minister Richard 
Bennett of Canada, whose efforts are in 
no small way responsible for the impend- 
ing Ottawa conference, made a suggestion 
of this nature. He proposed that Great 
Britain be given a ten per cent preference 
on the Canadian market, in return for 
which he demanded a similar preference for 
Canadian products on the British market. 
The method by which this would have been 
worked out, and extended throughout the 
empire, was to increase the duty on all 
goods originating outside the empire by ten 
per cent. Thus, if the Canadian duty on 


pursued a policy of free trade and when the 
government in power was pledged to the 
continuance of that policy. The accept- 
ance of the Bennett plan would have placed 
upon Great Britain the necessity of im- 
posing duties upon imported goods outside 
the empire—a step which the government 
was not disposed to take at that time. 

However, as conditions are today, Great 
Britain is in a position to bargain. The 
Nationalist government, made up of an 
overwhelming Conservative majority, has 
accepted the principle of protection and 
for months has authorized the collection of 
import duties on the goods of foreign coun- 
tries. As a preliminary step to the Ot- 
tawa conference, however, Britain has 
foregone the privilege of collecting duties 
upon the goods of the empire. Thus, 
whereas an average of twenty per cent is 
levied on imports, products originating in 
the dominions are permitted to remain on 
a duty-free basis. 

ADVANTAGES 


Benefits of a system of imperial prefer- 
ence would accrue both to Great Britain 
and to the dominions. To Britain, it 
would afford decided trade advantages on 
the markets of the dominions for the prod- 
ucts of her mills and factories. To a cer- 
tain extent, British goods would supplant 
foreign goods. And, on the British markets, 


made goods under a preferential system. 

Britain, too, has certain objections to 
the preferential system. She has large in- 
vestments in countries outside the empire. 
The safety of such investments depends 
largely upon the extent to which those na- 
tions carry on foreign trade. If Argentina, 
for example, a country in which Britain 
has invested heavily, is to pay interest on 
its debts, it must sell its wheat and meat. 
In the past, Britain has purchased heavily 
of these Argentine products. A shifting of 
this trade into empire channels would have 
the effect not only of endangering British 
investments but of lessening the purchase 
of British manufactured goods by Argen- 
tina. 

But the question of finding increased 
markets for their products is so vital to 
the British that they appear ready to turn 
to imperial preference as a possibility of 
trade revival. The decline of British in- 
dustry dates not from the beginning of the 
depression but from the turn of the pres- 
ent century. The dropping off of foreign 
trade since that time has been directly re- 
sponsible for a constant and heavy toll of 
unemployment in great Britain. A worka- 
ble solution of this problem is the desire of 
the delegates who, under Prime Minister 
MacDonald, will represent Great Britain at 
Ottawa. 


tion. This wood could not have 
been sold in the open market, however, as 
the league is opposed to competing with 
established business firms. Thus the busi- 
ness firms, seeing that the league is not 
a competitor, are willing to codperate with 
it. Robert C. Hill, writing in the Nation, 
throws some light on how this organization 
functions: 


The twenty-two locals of the U. C. L. 
maintain headquarters and hold meetings in 
halls and churches the use of which is do- 
nated. Putting into practice their principle 
of work rather than charity, members have 
given in labor and service the equivalent of 
thousands of dollars. Tons of potatoes, ap- 
ples, and other products of the field and 
orchard have been gathered and hauled to 
the depots. Fishermen have donated their 
surplus. Shoemakers, barbers, tailors, and 
other craftsmen are earning their supplies by 
giving free service to the needy. This co- 
Operative effort has extended to professional 
ranks—doctors, dentists, and lawyers giving 
generously of their skill and time. 





Norway has determined to occupy a part 
of Greenland which is claimed by Den- 
mark. The dispute between the two coun- 
tries over lands in Greenland dates from 
1814 and is at present before the World 
Court for settlement. Norway now claims 
that Denmark is attempting to extend its 
sovereignty in Greenland before the court 
has rendered a decision. The Norwegian 
government says it acts in self defense. 








